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but his poetry has been enjoyed throughout a variety of
interpretations.5

The nature of this symbolic imagery can be seen better
in complete poems than in short extracts. A similar cluster
of images appears in each of the following; it is not certain
whether there is any real historical connection between them;
the only common factor may be the working of the folk
imagination, which here appears at its best. The first is the
famous "Corpus Christi", usually called a carol but allowed
to be a ballad by some critics. It is one of the few lyrics found
both in a mediaeval manuscript and also in modern folk
tradition.6 I give the mediaeval and the Derbyshire versions
(the latter noted together with its tune by R. Vaughan
Williams). Both are obscure, but both are of a high imaginative
order: the apparently arbitrary succession of vivid images
gives them a remarkable and dream-like quality.

I

Lully, lulley, luliy, lulley

The faucon hath borne my mak* away

He bare hym up, he bare hym down,
He bare hym into an orchard brown.

In that orchard there was a hall,
That was hanged with purpill and pall.

And in that hall ther was a bede,
Hit was hanged with gold so rede.

And in that bed ther lythe a knyght,
His wounde bledyng day and nyght.

By that bedes side ther kneleth a may,
And she wepeth both night and day.

And by that beddes side ther stondeth a ston,
Corpus Christi wretyn theron.

* Mate.